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SS A 
OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


CHAP. VII. 
ow Keppel 


Barclay's reflections on Keppel's absence.— F' 
and Gregory acted.—Our hero's misfortunes not dis- 
agreeable to Von Hein —Why — No such thing as dis- 
interestedness.— Man always torturing b'mself.— De- 
pendence taken in a mew, but very just light. 


ce 
Kepeeci left the room, shutting 
the door gently after him.” 

Perhaps he has shut it for the last time! 
He now knows all, and I shall probably 
never see him more! 

Such were our hero’s thoughts the mo- 
ment he foend himself alone; and in this 
strain of grievous reflection he continued 
until he was suddenly interrupted by Gre- 
gory, who burst a second time into the 
parlour, exclaiming, “© They are gone! 
they’re gone!” “ Gone!” said Farclay, 
“ How?. What have you cone ? 

« Done! I’ve done nothing,” he replied, 
“but they-are gone! Ifit had been lett 
io me there would have been no risk of 
their ever coming back again: bui——” 

“« But who hassent them away, I ask? 
cried Barclay, in an authoritative tone. 

Gregory recollecting himself, cast his 
eyes on the ground, ashamed of the bold- 
ness into which his joy had seduced him, 
and was about humbly to explain the whole 
Matter, when Keppel returned. As he 
entered, he heckoned to Gregory to with- 
draw. The honest fellow stood for a few 
seconds gazing alternately at each, then, 
bursting into tears, hurried out of the room 





to give way tothe overflowings ofhis heart. 
How I love such a heart. 

Gregory, tho’ armed atall points, had, as 
he declared, “ done nothing.” Many a war- 
rior has done the same before him! How- 
ever, he would have executed much had 
he been permitted, and I think I now see 
him with his horse-pistols and cut-and-thrust 
sword paying away among the creditors 
and bailiffs, who all make to the door, 
willingly abandoning their demands ra- 
ther than be paid in any such manner; but 
this was prevented by the intervention of 
Keppel, wlio, on closing the door entreat- 
ed Gregory to let him first try what he 
could do by peaceable means. This could 
not be refused, and Keppel descended in- 
to the hall, leaving Gregory at the head of 
the stairs in perfect readiness to make a 
sally the instant his forerunner was de- 
feated. His aid, however, was not re- 
quired; and no sooner had he Jearnt the 
success of Keppel than he threw down his 
arms, and hastened to his master in the way 
] have described. 

Our hero and his friend, after Gregory 
had retired, ren ained for some time silent. 
At lergth, Keppel seating himself and 
drawing his chatr near Barclay’s, took bim 
kindly by the hand, and thus addressed 
him: 

“« Forgive me, Barclay, the pain I have 
given you by using words which I really 
intended to have a very diferent eflect. 
Core, I am sure you do forgive me, for 
you have known me (oo long and too well 
to think that ] would say er do aught that 
might afflict you.” 

karclay pressed his hand. 

«« It has been said,” continued he, “ that 
there is something in the misfortunes of 
our friends which is rot disagrecable to 
us. I confess that 1] now believe it to be 
trie; for amidst the sorrow 1 suffer for 


gain your love. 





your losses, there is a feeling of plea- 
sure which I can only account for by as- 
cribing it to the opportunity it affords me 
of doing you service. You shail share 
my fortune, and I will think myself am- 
ply rewarded if you will permit me to share 
your grief.” 

We blubber over trifles, but great afflic- 
tion clings to the heart, and dries up all the 
sources, which, being supplied with tears, 
would much relieve us. The death of Bar- 
clay’s father, and th. cruel circumstances 
which attended it, made it a matter of no 
light grief. He had feltitdeeply. It had 
violently agitated his spirits, but he had. 
been denied until this moment the balm 
and comfort of a tear. The affectionate 
conduct of one he loved #9 much, and on 
such an occassion, thawed as it were the 
chilling sorrow that embraced his heart, 
and furnished him with abundance of tears. 
He wept, and his. breast throbbed with 
mingled joy and grief, 

Keppel preceiving the situation of Bar- 
cay’s mind, and his mability to speak, pro- 
ceeded— ‘* Now, indeed, shal! I haveto 
thank fortune for her favours, which ere this 
I never did: nor have I had cause; for, in 
my opinion, prosperity isonly truly desira- 
ble as it gives us the means of benefiting 
those we love. Success, good fortune, &e. 
are deprived of more than half their worth 
if we have no one to exult in and partake 
of them; but if we have, it is doubled. 
Then, have I not reason for what I say ?” 

Parclay had by this time sufficiently re- 
covered h mself to reply: 

« O Keppel, my friend! for you are in- 
deed a friend! Who but you could act so 
generou-ly, so disinterestedly ¢ 

“« Don’t talk to me of disinterestedness,” 
said he, “ for there is no such thing. I 
only fear that I am teo selfish. 1 would 
Is this the acting without 





; 
: 
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the hope ef reward which deserves the 
name of disinterestedness ? 

So Barclay made no answer, but by a 
look equally indicative of his feelings. 1, 
however, shal! not pass it by without making 


my comment on it. Admitting that a man 
can never act disintereste |.y, (and I think 
it must be admitted, for, supposing we re- 
ceive the slizhtest gratification, and we 
generally receive a great deal in what are 
called our disinterested actions, we cannot 
be saul to be perfectly disinterested) yet 
he may by custom, (I recommend it 
strongly to the reader) seem to do so; and 
it is an amiable trait in any character toap- 
pear to set the happiness and interest of 
all we converse and are connected with 
hefore our own. 

Keppel now informed his friend, that 
he had by fair promises been permitted by 
the creditors to arrange his father’s ailairs. 

“ Suffer me,” said Barclay, with great 
agitation, “ suffer me to inquire one thing? 
If there should not be enough to discharge 
them all, willthey have any power over 
ihe body of my father? Can they pre- 
vent his sacred remains from being deposi- 
ted in a peaceful grave?” 

«« Yor the world,” cried Keppel, “ they 
should not touch a hair of his head. Be 
at reston that point. Happen what may, 
his ashes shall not be disturbed.” 

Short!v after this Keppel retired, at Bar- 
clas’s request, to iedstiwate the affairs, 
ind form the best scheme of procedure. 

Man is so constituted by nature as to 
be perpetually teazing and worrying him- 
elfto no end. Whatever he does, he does 
wrong, and quickly repents of it; it might 
cither have been done better, or it would 
have been better ifit had not been done at 
all. Whatever happens to him, happens 
wrong; either it is not what he wanted, or 
it is more plague to him than if he had been 
withoutit. I verily believe,that if he was al- 
lowed all his wishes, he would never wish 
for any thing that he really needed, or that 
he Would not soon be glad to get vid of, 

We recollect the fear and anxiety of 
Barclay respecting his friend’s conduct 
when his circumstances should be disclosed 
to him. Now the event had proved fa- 
vourable beyond hrs fondest hopes, yet 
Keppel was no sooner gone, than, instead 
of rejoicing in such a friend, and being re- 
lieved by the prospect which had brighten- 
ed up before him, he flung dunself intoa 
chair, and seemed to feel an accumulation 
of misery from what had happened. 

If he consented to Keppel’s doing every 
thing he ‘desired, his, independence was 
gone, He loved his friend, but indepen- 





dence was to him even as the air he breath- 
ed. He believed that he could not live 
without it, and therefore lamented that what 
he had mest wished for had come to pass. 
His sentiments on this head may by some 
be thought tou nice, but I can never think 
they were. Dependence and hanging are 
synonimous terms. Various are the ways 
of hanging, but I am of opinion that that 
known by the word dependence is the worst 
ofall. If I must be hanged, let me be 
hanged with as /ittle torture as possible. 

Hanging I know, is a ticklish subject. 
I hope, my friends, | don’t offend. “ Si- 
lence gives consent.” We’l! goon with the 
topic in the next chapter. 


CHAP VIII. 

The force of example.—Hangirg—Hounslow heath. — 
W tether death isa punishment thar stould be adopted. 
— Justice metamorphosed. — Hatging whin first enac- 
ted.-—Lawyers praisea and conaemned. —‘l be employ- 
mont of men considered —A lady.—Wat bushana’s 
say of their wives. — Author's heads like.--read and 
Jou ll know.—An amiable Picture of matrimony.— 
tiow a man should be treaied who marries solely for 
beuts y: 


THE force of example has always been 
allowed to be very great, but that it should 
make a man envious of being hanged seems 
extraordinary. 

One would think it very uncomfortable+ 
hanging on Hounslow heath, and it appears 
strange that any one should take a delight 
init; but Haines had not promoted him- 
self there many weeks before his friend 
Clarke, by hisown industry and with great 
toil, procured his elevation to the same rank, 
of which nothing but the force of example 
could have made him desirous. Of these 
two gentleman we may say with the poct : 

* Alike their bent, their fortune, and their fate.” 

Or shall we speak’of them according to 
Samuel: ‘* They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided?” 

But, to be serious, on this subject, which 
is, by the way, by nomeans a laughable one, 
I never can believe it to be agreeable to 
the Almighty that man should take away 
the life of his fellow-creature. Punish- 
ments are designed for the good of the of- 


+ Perhaps I am wrong; it may be as comfortable 
hanging there as any where else, or even as being bu- 
rie 1, according roan anecdote of Diogenes.—‘* He or- 
deied himself to be thrown any were without bury- 
ing.’"—'* What,” said his friends, “ to the birds ard 
beast!” ‘* By no means,” criéd he, ‘ place my staff 
near me that I may drive them away.” ‘‘ How can you 
do that,” they replied, “* since: you will not perceive 
them ?” ** How am [ concerned then,’’ added he, “ in 
being torn by these animals, ! feel nothing of it?” Ci- 
cero Tuse, Quuest, lib. i § 43. 


' fender, and to recall him to what is right 


death, that should be the very reason why 
we should not inflict it, but some more leni- 
ent punishment (if there be any more leni- 
ent to one who has sinned enormously), 
which might give him the natural time of 
his life to repent, and gain, if not of his 
fellow-creatures, the pardon of his Creator. 
Tokill him instantly because he has done 
what God has forbidden, and we deem 
worthy of death, is to kill both body and 
soul, and send him, with his crime fresh u- 
pou his head, hastily and unrepented into 
the presence of the last great Judge of all: 
-thaa which nothing can less become us as 
men and Christians. 

To punish a trifling robbery with death 
is so cruel, so abominabie, that, when it 
happens, the noble image of justice +, with 
her sword unsheathed w defend the inno- 
cent, appears to me a hated murderer, 
brandishing a weapon reeking with the 
blood of an ofending but pardonable victim, 

This punishment was in the ninth centu- 
ry first instituted by Edmund I. who was 
afterwards stabbed by Leolf, whom he 
had banished. [tis not unlikely, that the 
certainty of being hanged for returning, and 
being seen in the monarch’s presence, oc- 
casioned h*m to murderthe king. The e- 
naction, therefore, of this capital punish- 
ment was probably the cause of his losing 
his life. What dees the reader think? He 
thinks perhaps, that J had better goon with 
ny history—well, so I well. 

In proper time the remains of our hero’s 
father were deposited in the earth. Bar- 
clay and Keppel, and honest Gregory also, 
followed the hearse on this mournful oc- 
casion, and with great sincerity of heart 
did the last honours to the dead. 

Keppel had by this period investigated 
the affairs of the deceased, which, after 
turning every thing, houses, horses, carri- 
ages, &c. into money, he found perfect- 
ly sufficient to satisfy all the creditors hon- 
ourably, leaving a surplus of between four 
and five hundred pounds. ‘This event 
gave Barclay the greatest pleasure, as it 
left no one the power to insult fhe memory 
of his father, and as it relieved his mind 
from the apprehension of dependence. 

It was soon agreed upon that he should 
take chambers near those inhabited by 
Keppel, and at his leisure determine on 
what pursnit he should like to follow. 





+ The symbol of justice among the Thebans wasa 
figure, not only blind, as we describe it, but withent 





} bands, That was more perfect than ours. 


Death should, therefore, he excluded from | 
them. If we consider a man as having ' 
committed so great a crime as todeserve 
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Conversing one day on this head, Keppel 
observed that he would not recommend 
the law to-him. 

*«* Not,” said he, “that the stale and idle 
jests of witless witlings have made me 
think disrespectfully of its professors, for, 
on the contrary, | seriously believe there 
are as many honest subjects in itas in any 
other profession ; and I am confident there 
are many, many more ingenious, sensible, 
and learned men. The o@ium it has in- 
curred is owing to the much greater pow- 
er of doing harm, which one has who fol- 
lows the law, and is inclined to evil than 
any other person differently situated, whose 
disposition is equally bad. Such, indeed, 
area piteous bane to society. There can- 
not be a more pitiable sight than to see a 
disreputable and knavish lawyer thriving 
and living in luxury. The poor man’scap- 
tivity, the widow’s anguish, and the or- 
phan’s tears, these are the ruins on which 
he builds his house ? You, my friend,” con- 
tinued Keppel, “ shall not be a lawyer, 
because, to be really such, requires a life 
of unwearied application, which as the 
great profits are confined to a few, isnot 
always justly rewarded. No, Barclay, 
that will not do for you; but Vil tell you 
what will, for ’tis what you have been us- 
edto. [ll take a house, and you shall live 
with me, and do nothing or any thing you 
like.” 

« T thank you for your kindness,” repli- 
ed Barclay, ‘ but, indeed, I can never a- 
gree tothat. Imust do something.” 

““So, you have the vulgar prejudice,” 
said Keppel, ‘“* that a man should have 
some known employment, and you would, 
perhaps, deem yourself criminal to live as 
I propose. To avoid the imputation of be- 
ing an idler, like hundreds of others, I made 
myself a nominal professor of law. 1 am, 
nevertheless, having merely a_ sinecure 
place, as void of business as if I had not 
done so, and yet I feel no qualms of con- 
science about it. df you will, my good 
friend, but consideral! the employ ments of 
men—state how the most active are engag- 
ed—and sum up their merits—you will 
readily make this conclusion: that, take 
them in general, they are seldom so much, 
and never so nobly or innocently employed, 
asthe man who passess his time in literary 
ease, and who is by the world called idle. 
Trade debases the mind. Its only reeom- 
mendation is, that it furnishes with means of 
subsistence, and can therefore only be de- 
serving the attention of those who need their 


” 


daily bread. Men are always discontent» } 


ed; and one who bas spent alfhis days in 
literature, may, through ignorance, wish, 
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at a late period of existence, that he had | 


followed some business; but no man who 
has seen what business is, and abandons it 
for literature, will at any time of life de- 
sire to return toit.” 

“« My dear friend,” replied Barclay, “ I 
hate business, believe me, as cordiaily as 
ycurself; but I must get the money I spend!” 

There is a way of uttering words which, 
though not very expressive in themselves, 
never leaves the hearer in the least doubt 
about the speaker’s mind. Barclay had 
used this mode; and his last syllables were 
scarcely spoken when Keppel, knitting 
his brows and looking much displeased, ex- 
claimed, ‘I hate your pride!” I am sorry 
for it,” replied Barclay, “ for I think it be- 
comes me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Keppel, still ruffled, 
perhaps you are in the right, but I don’t 
like to have my plans destroyed thus. You 
know I never wish to do things by 
halves: you are aware of what | desire to 
do, and you will not let me doit. ’Tis 





unkind at least.” 

Barclay, hoping to appease him, and 
anxious to evade his offers, said: 

“ You do not recellect, Keppel, when 
you make me the generous proposal of tak- 
ing a part of your house, that I should soon 
be turned ont of it by amuch more worthy 
occupant,—a wife.” 

Now the reader cocks his ears, and says 
very prettily tome, “ Pray, sir, who is the 
lady?” Upon which I answer, with that civil- 
ity and good breeding Which so eminent- 
ly distinguish me above all other authors, 

“ Sir—always happy to enlighten you 
—the lady is a young lady; one, the tip 
of whose little finger you would give both 
your ears to kiss. She lives, sir, at pre- 
sent, in the country witha clergyman who 
promised her in marriage to Keppel; whose 
guardian he had been until she was one- 
and-twenty. There, now you're illumina- 
ted !”” 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A CELEBRATED WRITER’s 


SENTIMENTS OF AN HAPPY LIFE. 


PETRARCH, ina letter to a friend, 
says, “ I have fixed bounds to my desires. 
What greater happiness can be proposed, 
than to pass our lives with proved and uni- 
ted friends, with whom we think alike ?— 
Or what more agreeable than faces always 
serene, minds still agreed, hearts ever o- 
pen, conversations where trath wholly 
reigns, without constraint, reserve, or pre- 
paration ?—} an life, like the sea, is 
exposed to fr 





ent hurricanes, and the | 


evening of the brightest day is oftcn obscur- 
ed and tempestuous. The wise ought t» 
say of the-world as Palinurus, that famous 
pilot, said of the sea, Shall 1 confide in thet 
monster ?——Should we not learn to dis- 
tinguieh the felicitics of nature from ti: 

chimeras of the world, and td™d scove 
truth in the midst of the shades that sur- 
round it? To do this, should be the con- 
stant aim of every mortal: it is indeed th> 
one thing necessary.—This wanner of lite 
is the object of all my desires ; if | can ob- 
tain it, I shall have no cause for envy.” 


DEFINITION OF TRUE HONOUR. 


THERE is no word of greater i import and 
dignity than honour: it is virtue, adorned 
with every decoration that can make it a- 
miable and useful in society. Itis the true 
foundation of mutual faith and credit, and 
the real intercourse by which the business 
of life is transacted with safety and pleas- 
ure. It is of universal extent, and can be 
confined to no particular station of life, be- 
cause it is every man’s security, and every 
man’s interest. It is impossible to have 
too great a regard and esteem for a man of 
strict honour; but then let him prove his 


right to this title by the whole tenor of his 


sictions : let him neither attempt to deri ve 
his character, or form his condest from 
fashion, or the opinion of others : let atrue 
moral rectitude be the uniform role of his 
actions, and a just praise and approbation 
will be their due reward. 


ee 


METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FIRE, 


WITHOUT DANGER OF BREAKING 
OUT AFRESH. 


By the late Professor Hoffman. 


AS soon as an engine is in readiness da 
work, stir into the water that immediate. 
ly is to be discharged, seven or eight 
pounds of pearl-ashes, in powder, and 
continue to add it in this manner as occa- 
sion requires, taking eare that it be diree- 
ted against the timber or wainscot, &c. 
just beginning to burn, and not wasted a- 
gainst the brick-work ; or, where time 
will admit, dissolve any quantity of pearl- 


ashes in a copper with water; and as fast. 


as it dissulves, which will be ina few min- 
utes, mix a pailful with the water in the 
engine pretty often; and whatever burn- 
ing wood it is played upon will be ex- 
tinguished as if it was dipped in water, 
and will not burn afresh in the part ex- 
tinguished. 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 


The edie, 


a6 biewerdie.) 


“tf EXERTED myself to console my be- 
loved Matilda for this sudden and unex- 
pected reverse of fortane, but in vain; she 
felt a presentiment of an evil, of which she 
could form none but the most dreadful 
deas. The horrid uncertainty of our des- 
tination in which we were involved,was at 
length concluded at the close of the second 
day’sjourney, when we were ordered toa- 
light. Faint and exhausted with fatigue, 
(for we bad not been allowed to pause, ex- 
cept to take a hasty refreshment from time 
to time) we were conducted into a build- 
ing, which, from its large extent, appeared 
to be a castle of considerable importance. 
Tis lofty turrets, which hung high in air in 
frowning majesty, and enveloped in the 
dark mists of evening, inspired us with no 
very pleasant ideas. The person who had 
contrived thas to entrap us, had taken his 
measures with the utmost forethought and 
caution; but who it was that had harbour- 
ed such malevolent intentions against us, 
we could not form an idea that appeared in 
the least degree probable. Vague conjec- 
tures respecting the author of this infamous 
attempt to deprive us of our liberty, so oc- 
cupied our minds, that the horrors of our 
situation were somewhat diminished. We 
were condacted into a large parlour ; where 
a cheerful blaze in the chimney was not 
competent to disperse the chilly dampness 
and thick vapours that pervade:! every cor- 
ner of the apartment, seeming to have been 
for many years the andis turbed occupants. 
The glo »my appearance of the castle, and 
the disagrecable room to which we were 
confined, overcame the fortitude of Matil- 
da, and she sunk upon my bosom in an a- 
gony of grief. I endeavoured to console 
her; but the recollection of her infant, who 
had been left behind us at our seat, render- 
ed all my attempts to soothe her affliction 
andcaim the tumult of her sorrow fruitless. 
From the apartment we had first entered, 
we were conducted toan antique chamber, 
whose decayed furniture demonstrated the 
effects of tine on every | pecisbable object. 
The door was strongly fastened on the out- 
side ; and to prevent any interruption of 
ourrenose, | barricadoed theentrance with- 
in. For they Who were capable of com- 
mitting such anact of violenceas to deprive 





us of our liberty, would not hesitate, if 
it answered their own purposes, to deprive 
us of life also. Supposing ourselves secure 
from open violence during the night, ex- 
hausted nature sunk into a slumber, from 
which I was roused by a noise as of some 
person walking inthe chamber. Thelight 
was extinguished, but a moment verified 
my suspicions —I leaped out of bed, and 
in an instant, witha nervous hand, grasp- 
ed the intruder. 

«A severe conflict ensued ;—my antago- 
nist was strong, and held in his hand a 
dagger; but as soon as I perceived it, I 
made a desperate effort, and wrested it 
from him. Impelled by that propensity 
inherent in every breast, to struggle for 
the preservation of my own existence, and 
of my beloved Matilda, and instantly con- 
ceiving that theintruder, from the circam- 
stance of his holding an unsheathed dag- 
ger, must have entered our apartment to 
accomplish the horrid purpose of assassin- 
ation, I felt possessed of new powers, and 
hurled him prostrate on the floor. A loud 
cry escaped him on falling, and in an in- 
stant the room was filled with armed men, 
I was stationed astride of my fallen antago- 
nist—but, Father of Mercies! what were 
my sensations, when, as the light gleamed 
from a taper on his countenance, I discov- 
ered the features of my brother !—I still 
kept possession of the dagger, and when 
the men approached to rescue him, I sware 
in the most solemn manner, that, if they 
did not instantly retire, 1 would plunge it 
to his heart. Fearing that I would fulfill 
my oath, they retired, and left us alone. 
Matilda was almost fainting with terror, 
but she somewhat recevered her eomposure 
upon the retreat of the men. The counte- 
nance of Arthur was convulsed with the 
violence of contending passions. Disap- 


| pointment and ferocity were conspicuously 





delineated on his features. To all my re- 
proaches for his unexempled villainy (for 
I could no longer doubt his being the au- 
thor of our imprisonment) he maintained a 
profound and sullen silence ; but when I 
declared, that unless he bound himself by 
the most dreadful ties to set us at liberty as 
soon as the day dawned, the present mo- 
ment should be the last of his existence.— 
With much apparent reluctance he took 
the oath required, and as soon as I liberat- 
ed him, he quit the apartment through a 
private door, by which he had entered, 
and which [ had not before noticed in the 
agitation of my mind. The remainder of 
the night passed away without further inter- 
raption—But ah! little did I expect that it 
was to he the last I should ever spend with 
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my adored Matilda. When we arose in the 
morning, the sun had just appeared above 
the horizon, and tinged with his golden 
radiance the frowning turrets of the cas- 
tle. A servant shortly came to inform us, 
that a carriage was in waiting to carry us 
from the detested abode of villainy, and 
with joy I bailed the approaching return 
of the goddess to whom all of us pay our a- 
dorations. We quickly obeyed the sum- 
mons, and descended to the hall, where 
were ranged the abandoned dependants of 
Arthur ; who, influenced by shame, did 
notappear. Matilda entered the carriage 
in waiting, and I was preparing to follow, 
when I was seized from behind. The 


door of the coach was instantly closed, and ; 


Matilda hurried from my sight for ever.’ 

“ Blessed spirit!” exclaimed Manston, 
“ look down from thy celestial abode and 
pity my sufferings in being doomed to re- 
main behind thee. Ah never,” continued 
he, dashing away a silent tear, “ while I 
retain my existence, shall I obliterate from 
my memory that moment when I was se 
parated from my wife. If even all my 
powers should be numbed by the cold hand 
of age, or thrown into a state of inac i 
from the severity‘of my misfortunes, 
would I remember that horrid period, an 
dwell with pensive pleasure upon the im- 
age of Matilda. 

** Despair at being thus unexpectedly 
torn from her, inflamed me almost to phren- 
zy,and it was well for my guards that 
their numbers protected them from my 
violence. I was conducted back to the 
interior of the castle; where for a short 
time, I was tolerably well situated, and 
might have made myself happy, but for 
the incidents which had recently occurred 
that preyed upon my spirits. A few days 
elapsed when I was ordered to attend my 
guards, who escorted me to the grand 
chamber of state, where sat arrayed in 
the most splendid robes the treacherous 
Arthur. Iendeavoured to assume a com- 
posure [ did not feel, and to view the 
wretch with calm contempt ; but the smile 
of triumph which dilated his harsh features 
robbed me of the command of myself. He 
appeared as a judge preparing to deter- 
mine‘the fate of an abandoned criminal ; 
but malice and revenge scowled from his 
dark eyes inevery look he cast on the un- 
happ§ victun of his insidious arts. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 






—D +e 


REMARK, 
Envious people are very miserable, be- 
cause the happiness of others torments 
them as much as their own misery, 
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THOUGHTS ON DUELLING. 


Occasioned by the late unfortunate encounter 
between Mr. Eackex and Mr. Hamit- 
TON, in which the /atter was killed. 


ON reading, not long since, an affect- 
ing account of the death of Mr. Hamilton, 
I was led seriously to reflect on the sub- 
ject. Alas! (1 exclaimed, after finishing 
the recital) how can any human being, en- 
dowed with reason, advocate this practice? 
What a pity, Mr. Editor, that existing 
Jaws are not effectual for putting a stop to 
‘this inhuman practice ; our reason certain- 
ly, without the assistance of experience, 
should be sufficient to convince us of its 
destructive consequences ; but alas! custom 
has bid defiance to the authority of our se- 
verest laws, and the community has, in this 
instance, been deprived of a valuable 
member, who might have lived an orna- 
ment in society.—Tell me, ye modern duel- 
lists, what @re your sensations, after hav- 
ing triumphed over your antagonist, when 
you have dexterously given the mortal 
wound? If yeare men of feeling, if you 
are not callous to every sentiment of hu- 
inanity, you must be miserables+you must 
remain wretched indeed——Can you with 
out horror reflect, that by depriving socie- 
tv of one of its members, you have com- 
mitted murder! Can you view unmoved, 
the distress of surviving relatives !—Alas ! 
you are now willing to deprecate this 
dreadful practice.— Picture to thyself, gen- 
tle reader, a character like this, who from 
a dread of panishment which the law in- 
flects, has taken refuge in some retired spot, 
<view him, with folded arms pacing his 
chamber-floor, and in the anguish of his 
soul, hardly knowing wha the says—calls 
himself a murderer-—wishes he had never 
beheld the light, and curses with dreadful 
oaths and execrations. the day of his exist- 
ence. This is the result of a practice, 
which, to the disgrace of human nature, 
is termed honourable !—But alas! where 
is the honour? Tell me, ye men of eru- 
dition and profound sagacity, tell me to 
whom and how is duelling honourable ? It 
has ever been a matter of surprise to me, 

hat rational beings should so far indulge 
such a false notion of honour, as to suppose 
it necessary, when any difference ensues, 
either to kill or be killed! What reparation 
can either one or the other afford for the 
wrong received ? If any blemish is thrown 
on my eharacter, doés my depriving an ad- 
versaryof life do gewey? Ifthe fact alleged, 





or the insinuation made, be true, certainly 
I do not clear myself by taking his life ; and 
if the fact or insinuation is not true,! should 
not conceive my honour concerned to re- 
sent-a falsehood. These considerations, 
in my humble opinion, ought to be sufli- 
ciently strong to prevent such an inhuman 
effusion of blood.—Is it not in the highest 
degree absurd, to encourage ah endeavour 
to destroy a fellow creature, because he is 
not of the same sentiment with myself ?— 
Must an unguarded word, or an inadver- 
tent action, be put in competition with 
life ?—Certainly the laws of nature forbid 
it.—I have always considered duelling as a 
false kind of bravery, regulated by certain 
rules of mistaken honour, to which no per- 
son should be obliged to conform ; and no 
one (if I entertain a just notion of honour) 
derogates from his dignity who refuses a 
challenge. lt may not be deemed honours- 
ble ; yet I aver itis the duty of every good 
Citizen to discountenance duelling, as it is 
in direct violation of the laws. Ifa person 
is attacked in consequence of refusing a 
challenge, he will then have an opportuni- 
ty of proving, that it was not declined thro’ 


jear, but principle.—I will conclude these 


observations with an anecdote I lately found 
in a historical work : Henry 1V. of France, 
on reading an ostentatious inscription on the 
monument ofa Spanish officer, “ Here hes 
the body of Don, &c. &c. &c, who never 
knew what fear. was”—** Then,” said the 
kihg, “ he never snuffed a cancle with his 
fingers.” ‘ H.S. R. 1. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
DECEMBER 6G, oat 


——i oe oe 
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PETITION OF SUNDRY INJURED 
PERSONS. 


We, the subscribers, labouring under many 
great and pressing grievances, have thought 
proper to present to the public, a fair and 
candid statement thereof ; hoping, that when 
they are made public, they will receive the 
attention they merit: And, as you, Sir, we 
doubt not, are a friend to the injured in gen- 
eral, and will give them all the assistance in 
your power, we trust you will pubiish the 
Jollowing : 


WE, therefore, represent, that we 
have been for several ages (if tradition 
may be credited) in th@ possession of a 
certain right and privileg® given to us by 
the common consent of a large portion of | 
mankind, viz. to cover the human body 
from below the h=-ps upwards; in con- 
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sideration whereof, we (or, at least our an- 
cestors, in their own name, and in the 
name of their posterity) agreed to defen 
the said part from the injuries of the wea 
ther; which agreement has, on ovr part 
been strictly and faithfully fulfilled; but 
we have to lament, that, on the part ot 
our injurers, the ancient contractQgas been 
faithlessly and shamefully broken: 
privilege is invaded, and our very €xis- 
tence threatened, in consequence of our 
neighbour* being suffered to encroach on 
our territories to an alarming degree. 

All these injuries have been committed, 
at the suggestions of a certain Lady,+ of a 
fickle, changeable, and in many instances 
of a whimsical and capricious disposition ; 
aided by a set of men,{ whose fondness 
for innovation is notorious, and whose in- 
terest it is to encourage, and carry into 
effect the designs of the above-mentioned 
lady ; who is continually interfering in our 
affairs, or those of our neighbours ;§ giv- 
ing territory to one, which she has taken 
from another : an instance of which oc- 
curred not many years past, whereby we 
gained, unasked, a considerable addition 
of territory ; and we sincerely believe it 
was only done to make us feel our present 
injuries more sensibly. We must, how- 
ever, in justice to the majority of the cit- 
izens of Philadelphia, acknowledge, that . 
they have not favoured the designs of thes¢ 
innovators, nor given them any considera-. 
ble encouregement. A-tertain respecta- 
ble class,|| in particular, have acted with 
their usual good sense, and justice, by 
giving each his due; for which we beg 
leave to present them our hearty thanks.— 
But as we have extended this statement to 
a considerable length, we shall now con- 
clude with a short address to those who 
have beer misled by the above-mentioned 
persons. 

O! unjust and ungrateful race! you who 
have long been sheltered under our 
wings; who have so often been defended 
by cur power, from the chilling blasts of 
wihter r, and the oppressive bestis of m any 
a summer’s sun, you have un gratefully 
aided and encouraged the late unjust at. 
tack upon our rights, and have thereby 
forfeited all.claim to our protectiop; vou 
Inay now triumph in sec urity—but yout 
shall scon Sepesbie~atiater, dark, cold, 
and stormy winter, is fast approaching, and 
then, when the storm howls over the 
dreary plains, when the fields are covered 
with snow, when wintry blasts shal! shake 
your shivering forms, you will then lament 

* Pantaloons. + Fashion. 

§ Coat aod pantsloons 


our 


+ The t3ylorss 


| The Quakers, 
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your rashness and folly, in forfeiting our 
protection. 

But as no evil is unmixed with good, we 
trust the rigours of the ensuing season will 
convince you of the valne of our services, 
and induce you to restore to us our ancient 
rights. 

"omumittee app ante 

ed to draw upa 
statement of the 
grievances of the 
whole. 


SWANSDOWN WAISTCOAT, 
CASSIMER WAISTCOAT, 
VELVET WAISTCOAT, 
DECEMBER 5, 180], 
——<e oS 
Live method by which a Man of Wit and Leurn- 
ing may rend2r himself disagreeable. 


YOUR business is ‘to shine; therefore 
you must by all means prevent the shining 
ef others; for their brightness may make 
your's the less distinguished. To thisead, 
if possible, engross the whole discourse; 
and when other matter fails, talk much 
of yourself, your education,yyour know- 
ledye, your circumstances, your successes 
in business, your victories in disputes, your 
own wise sayings and observations on 
particular occasions, &e, 

if, when your are out of breath, one of 
the company seize the opportunity of say- 
ing something, watch his words, and if pos- 
sible, find somewhateither in his sentiments 
or expression immediately to contradict 
and raise a dispute upon. 

If another should be saying an indis- 
putable good thifg, either give no attention 
to %, or interrepthim, or draw away theat- 
tention of others; or if you can guess what 
he would be at, be quick, and say it before 
him; or ifhe gets it said, and you perceive the 
company pleased with it, own it to be a good 
thing, but withal remark that it hath been 
said by Bacon, Locke, Boyle, orsome other 
eminent writer. Thus you deprive him 
ofthe reputation he might have gained by it, 
ant gain some yourself, as you hereby shew 
your eotensive reading and retention of 
memory. 

\Vhen modest men have heen thus treat- 
ed by you a few times, they will chuse e- 
ver after to be silent in your company ; 
then you may shine on without fear of a ri- 
val, rallying them at the same time for 
their dulness, which will be to you a new 
fand of wit. 

Thus you will be sure to please yourself, 
The polite man aims at pleasing others, 
but you shal! go beyond tim even in that. 

A man can be present only tn one com- 
pany, but may at the same time be absent 
in twenty. He can please only where he 
js; you, where you are not, 
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HINTS TO THE WIDOWS, WIVTIS, AND SPIN- 
STERS OF PHILADELPHIA, 


THE likeliest way to obtain a good 
husband, or to preserve one so, is to be 
good yourself: for with you, principally 
rest the materials of happiness, necessary 
for the peace of both parties. 

Never use a lover, whom you intend to 
marry, ill, for fear of a retaliation, when 
the word obey is pledged. Power is some- 
times cruelly used; and should inclination 
lead him to upbraid you, or return it af 
terwards, you have only the melancholy 
satisfaction of reflecting, that when it was 
in your power, for your amusement, you 
treated him contumeliousl y,—for 

** Gently shall those be rul’d, who gently sway’d ; 

« Abject shall those obey, who haughty were obey’d.” 

Above all things, avoid aspiring to rule 
your husband; the reins of domestic go- 
vernment (that is, in all important mat- 
ters) ultimately belong to him; and as 
there are several departments for each to 
manage, look immediately to those things 
which belong to yourself; and be assured 
you will find sufficient employment. Many 
very foolishly wishing to try the good na- 
ture of their husbands, proceed to ex- 
tremes, and by frequent repetitions of the 
same, which finally become habitual, sours 
a disposition naturally good, 

Be not too sanguine before marriage, 
nor promise yourself undisturbed felicity ; 
consider that the person you wed is aman, 
and not ananzel ; And when you are link- 
ed by the hymenial tie, should he not 
fully prove what you expected, pass it over 
asa human frailty ; put on the smile of 
cheerfulness and good nature, and by ex- 
ample, learn him to do the same. 

As you both have set out on the journey 
of life, to brave, and endeavour to sur- 
mount the difficulties naturally expected 
in this thorny path,—remember that the 
accidents, or misfortunes you may meet 
with, are not all to be placed to the account 
of matrimony ; but many of them to the 
uncertainties of life, and the infirmities of 
human nature; a burthen which each has 
engaged to support the other in, and to 
which both are equally exposed. Therefore 
let no murmurings, reflectings, or disa- 
greements add to the burthen; but readi- 
ly put your shoulder to the yoke, and mu- 


tually assist each other. 
Study the r of your husvand, and 


command your own : enjoy his satisfaction, 
sooth bis cares wiih gentleness and love, 
and be sure to conceal his infirmitics. 








For the purpose of refreshing in your 
mind the solemnduty you owe him, read 
frequently the matrimonia! ceremony, and 
do not forget to pay particular attention to 
the word obey. And should any demon en- 
deavour to tempt you, let your wedding 
ring be placed to your view ; recollecting 
atthe time, by whom, and where it was giv- 
en you, together with the solemn circum- 
stances, attendant on the reception of the 
same, 

Let a clause always be in your fervent 
prayers, for the preservation of your hus- 


band, and also to make or to continue you 


a good wife. 

As I have before remarked, that with you 
rests principally the requtsites necessary 
to the acquiring’ and preserving, not only 
to your husband, but to yourself, peace of 
mind, a proper conjugal happiness, and, 
as far asthe nature of human events will 
admit, a continued train of felicity ; there- 
fore be careful not to dispute with him, be 
the occasion what it will, but rather den 
yourself the trivial satisfaction of having 
your own will, or getting the better of him 
in argument : otherwise you ran the risk 
of a quarrel, and enmities should not be 
bred between you for trifles, when by 
your silence, or accession to his opini- 
on, mischief and animosity may be pre- 
vented, and harmony increased. 

Oh weak and delicate woman! nature 
never formed you to be bold and assum- 
ing : nor was that sweet and modulating 
voice, granted you to brawl and scold:— 
Rage and passion was never intended to 
distort stich mild and delicate features. 
What woman conquers by, is persuasive 
arts, gentle remonstrances, entreaties and 
good nature; these weapons seldom or 
never failto subdue, not only the tender, 
but the obdurate soul. 

JUVENIS. 
—<—t -'* Ll 
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IMPROMPTU 
ON THE DEATH OF 
MR. HAMILTON, 
By a Lady. 
Unhappy youth! alas no friend 
Wiil thine untimely fate deplore, 
Since thus thy sad inglorious end 
Has all thine honours clouded o’er. 


Yet had’st thou to thyself been true, 

Tho’ few on earth had heen thy days, 
Thy fame had been excell’ by few, 

For scarce a youth desery’d more praise. 


Me H, 
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The Diseneve. 


SONNET IX. 


WOMAN. 


« 0 Woman, lovely Woman! Nature made you, 
“ To umyper Man’ 





LoveLiesr of beings on creation’s scale, 
Fairest of orders in fair Wisdom’s plan, 
Thou great first-moving principle of man, 

Thy pow’rso’er ev'ry heart & mind prevail. 


| Far as are known the influence divine, 


Of forming Thought,of Intellect’s domain, 
And Sensibility’s benignant reign, 
Thy sway extends, and bright thine ho- 
nours shine. 


From thee, the Virtues, Loves and Graces 
flow, 
The soul of reason, dignity of mind ; 
All that can humanize & bless mankind, 
And antedate Elysium while below. 


Oh! then, complacent view my humble 
lays ;— 
Thy smile is happiness, and fame thy praise. 
AMYNTOR. 
THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
A MISPLACED COMMA. 
Amazing as it_may seem, it is certainly 
fact, that the v infortunate king Edward II. 
list his life by means ofa misplaced comma ; 
for his cruel queen, with whom he wasat 
variance, sent to the keeper of the prison 
where he was confined the following lines: 
«To sted King Edward’s blood 
‘Refuse to fear, I count it good.” 
Had the comma begn placed after the word 
efuse, thus— 
« To shed King Edward’s blood 
“ Refuse,” 
he sense would have implied that the keep- 
‘twas commanded not to hurt the King, 
znd the remainder of the line— 
« To fear Lcount it good,” 
vould have signified that it was counted 
pood not to spill his blood: but the comma 
being wickedly placed after the word fear, 
iu 
“ Toshed King Edward’s blood 
“ Refuse to fear,” 
he murder seemed commanded, together 
ith a kind of indemnification to the keep- 
t; nay, after this mode of pointing, the 
mainder of the line seems to deem the 
‘tion meritorious: 
«« T count it good.” 
ccording to the punctuation the keeper 
0k the lines in the worst sense, and the 
ing lost his life upon the occasion. 


And reading. away | soon Ametoa place, 
Where I 
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-A bishop of Asello ordered this inscrip- 
tion to be put over his gate: 

“« Porta, patens esto, nulli claudaris hon- 

esto.” 
Which is, 
«« Gate, be thou open, and not shut to 
any honest man.” 
But the painter unluckily placing the com- 
ma after the word nulli, instead of esto, the 
sense stood thus: 
** Gate be thou open to nobody, but be 
shut to.an honest man.” 
Which occasioned the bishop to lose his 
bishopric. 

Thus we may perceive the necessity of 
being very particular with respect to points 
or stops, since the misplacing of a single 
comma occasioned the murder of a King 
and the loss of a bishopric. 


————— St SS 


PHILADELPHIA, 
DECEMBER 12, 1801. 


SOLUTION OF THE @NGIMA. 


MR. HOGAN, 


ON Saturday last, ofa book much in need, 

My intellects starving for something to 
read-— (fast, 

’Tis cruel, thouglst I, when the soul has to 

And turning about saw your weekly repast; 

So caught it up hastily, certain to find 

A rich little treat for each various mind; 


“NIGMA, so neat, star’d me fall in 
the face. 
When plodding it over again and again, 
Ransaking and boring and puzzliug my 
brain, hard duty, 
The wit, bloom and fondness,* altho’ ’twas 
Soon prov’d it the name of an angelic 
beauty. 
Three sevenths of Sarcasm, plainly is Sr— 
And ah then completes the first name of 
this Star; 
Two thirds of the fine part of spring, sure 
is Ma— 


And son is a fond father’s pride, clear as 


day. 


So embracing the first opportunity, hasten 
To tell to the world, it is, Miss Saran 


Mason. 
* Words used in the Enigma. 
——e+ ea 


ENIGMATICAL LIST OF YOUNG LA¢ 


DIES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Consiaued from page 23, and Conc 


15. Three seventh: of a celebrated novel, 


the sixteenth letter of the alphabet, 
and a sounding instrument. 





1G. A preposition and the third consonant. 


* 


28. Four eivlths of a re@rd, 
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17. Acommon musical instrument, chang- 
ing the first letter. 

18. Two thirds ofa pleasant smile, and 
three ninths ofa petty poet. 

19 A tall quick growing tree, and a mea- 
dow. 

20. Two fourths ofa lofty singing bird, 
and one third of the drink of the hea- 
then gods. 

21. One half of a fleet, four fifths ofa 
Scottish title of honour, anda serpen- 
tine letter. 

22. Two fifths of Homer’s king of Troy, 
and three eighths of a lawyer. : 

23. A Jewish Patriarch, adding the sixth 
vowel. 

24, One third'of a large city inthe United 
States, one half of the king of beasts, 
and two fifths of an holy song. 

25. A piece of defensive armour, used in 
ancient days, adding a consonant. 

26. A testament, cutting off the last letter, 
and a father’s male child. 





27. The taventy third letter of the alphabet, 


a century, and one fourth of a beautiful 
flower. 

adding the 
lasi letter in the alphabet. 








Marriages. 


BHEAW'N, in com, assion to the lot we share, 

Of maleciction, sorrow, pain and care, 

Besiows us comfort in th’ exdearing wifes 

Wh.ch com pensites for a!l the iis of jife; 

In that sot, tender name, the blessings blend, 

Of mothe, sister, daughter, guarcian, friend; 

In that delightful wore methinks | 

All (ha. can iouch ihe soul with bliss sincere. 
AMYNTOR, 


MARRIED...In this City...On the 2gth 
ult. by the rev. Mr. Heifenstein, Mr. Wm. 
en to Miss Eliza S.-Hollingshead. 

09+ erreereee Same evening, at New Mills, 
by Samuel Wright, esq. Mr. Anthony Eart, 
tu Miss Eliza Bude, both of New - Jersey. 

; -.On the 26th ult. at Cheltenham 
(Mont. &o. ) by Thomas Shoemaker, esq. 
Mr. John Test, to Miss Lydia Dungan, both 


of this city. 
Deaths. 


Still-Time rolls omto vast eternity ; 

Stil) Death approoches, never seeming nigh; 

Still myriads of our species crowd the tomb ; 

And sill we basien to our final dcom :— 

O, Author of ail being! graut, that we, 

When nature dies, may livein bliss with Thee. 
AMY y TOPs 


DiED...In this City...On the 8th inst. 
Mr. are Shields, sen. 

: -At Lancaster, (suddenly) oh the 3a" 
inst. the hon. Absal T aylor, one ci the étate 
Representatives from .he conaty of Chester. 
eoeeeeeOn the 18th ult.” at Silver-Binf, 
Edgefield cistrict, the hon. Eiphraitiy Ramsay, 
one the associate Judges of South Cerol Ha, 





As it was not intended by the note of Sanreday jas, 10 
preclude T. W de la Tienda from an epportunity of 
replying to J. C. an interview with the writer re- 





specting the parts of his answer that were objected tc 
would be agreeable. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


en CD ree — 
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ODE TO INNOCENCE. 


HATL Insocesce! thon unsuspicious fair, 
Queen of the ariless simile, and peaceiu’ 
eye, 
Stranger to fear, anxiety or care, 
Thou walk'st at ease tio’ danger’s self be 
nigh : 
Thysnow-white arms plac’d on thy naked 
breast; 
Create uo biush; shame never broke thy rest. 


Could I, with sweet Amyntor, sing thy praise 
In flattering verse, and call thee Virtue’s 
queen; 
Bind round thy brows a wreath of borrow’d 
rays, 
And paint thee, rainbow-like, in red and 
green ; 
Yet all my praise would not beget a smile, 
Nor would thy dimpling cheex reward my 
tol. 


Thon art indeeda white-rob'd simple child, 

Not fit to walk thiggtgicked worid alone ; 

Thou koow’st no iif” art sugar-lip’d aod 
mild, 

Yet oft dost dash thy foot against a stone: 

Ah! still depend on Prudence, she thy guide, 

Viil iead thee where the Virtues ail reside. 


Dost thou remember, whea in Eden fair, 
‘Thou, simple one, didst wander 'mongst 
the tlow’rs— 
And mad’st'a slip—tha’ drove the lovely pair 
To wander far trem those ambrosial 
how'rs? 
Yet artless still, thov art no wiser grown, 
Sull cunning preys upon thee, if alone. 


Believe not smooth Amyntor’s flatt’ring 
strain— 
Of allthac’s good and great no parent thou: 
Not e’en a virrue—tou canst never reign, 
Betore thy queen-ship. virtues uever dow, 
Just '« negation ,—vice thou knowest not, 
hy garment white, thy beart without blot. 
nf 


Wirh' little lainbs, that sport ’mong flowrets 
s way, 
And untledg’d doves, thouever wiltbe seer, 
With moping idrots thou delight’st to play, 
With heart unmoved and uoraff’d mein. 
Prudence.dear Prucdence,lend thytimely aid, 
From dangers guard thy 4ttde whie-reb'd 
inaid. 


Sweet lisping babe, to Justice lift thy eye; 

He nobly ands to guard his little friend ; 
Brave Fortitude, and Jemp'rance will be 

nigh: 

Trust to their pow’s,they’re able todefend, 
Bat O! my simple dear, waik not alone : 
An! if thou dost, thy boasted beauty’s 

geome. 


Now do not frown my harmless, little dear, 
fudeed and deed, thou wert not form’d to 
rule: 





‘Deep knaves would whisper falsehoods in 
thy ear, 
ears would laugh, and eall thee easy 
ool. ; 
List not to flatt’rers, oft they have begui.’c, 
And found that taou’rt a simple Little chiid 
ie 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BANKS OF 
Ttit. SCOHUYLKILL. 


WRITTEN SOME TIME AGO. 


ON Schuylkili’s banks, far from the mad- 

W@oing crowds, 

That adoratio® puy at Foliy’s shrine, 

In some cool grove, impervious to the sun, 

1 lay me down ;—the feather’d tribe are 
hush‘d ; 

Echo no sound repeats; but silence reigns, 

Mhat soothes the wounded spirit and invites 

Sweet contemplation, sober and sedate, 

Fur ever musing on this thotley scene. 

imagination on her downy wing 

W afis me to distaut climes, where Europe's 
sons, 

Proud and impetuous, rush to war’s alarms: 

Italia’s spiling plains, where late the swain 

W a> blest with plagty,and enjoy’d in peace, 

His frnitiul vintagé: on the verdant lawns 

W here cheerful rustics danc’d with joyous 
hearts, 

Contending armies meet, and hostile bands 

Direct the thundering messengers of fate. 

The soldier’s dying groans, the orphan’s 
cry, ' 

The shrieks of violated innecetice’ 

\ssai! mine ear ;—in fancy I survey 

The flames of burning villages arise, 

And.wrapt in smoke, o’erspread the face of 
heav’n. 


The limpid stream whose soft meanders 
buli’d 

The rural lovers whea they sought the 
shades, 


Now rolls its sanguiuary waves along, 


With human gore encrimson’d. But the 
muse, . 
Heart-bleecing at the prospect, turns her 
eye 

To western climates, where the trump of 
war 

Is hush’d io silence, and the blood-stain’d 
laurel 


No more bedecks the honest vet’ran’s brow. 

Columbia hail! thou land of treedom hai! ! 

While Eurepe’s kingdoms groan beneath 
the red 

Of tyranny, ’tis thine co assert the right 

And privelege of man; to unlock the clrain 

Which binds the wretched negro, and to 
snatch 

From petty tyrants the uplifted lash, 

Against their brethren rais’d ;—the world 
shall see, 

Fame shali record the action in her page ; 

And Washington, thy saviour, from on high, 

Pieas’d 4 the worthy deed, look down 








an ile. 
Fair Scie hea herempire shall erect, 
And learning flourish: by thy fost’ring hand 
Rear’d and encourag’d, thy succeeding sons 
hall tread the peths their fathers trod be- 
fore. 





* 





Another Rittenhouse again shall rise ; 

An Ku. poreys, wuose undaunted arm shall 
wieid 

The sword of freedom, or with daring 
flight, 

Ascend Parnassus—other Dwight’s be born; 

A West whose magic art shall animate 

Phe canvas, which ia vivid tiots unfolds 

Ihe page of history; Barlow, bard sublime, 

Tn his posterity shall live again. 


Poets and stasesmen shail adorn thy lands, 3 


Myriads unborn shali grace Columbia's 
name. SIXTEEN. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


REBUS. 


THE name of a Croton, both active and 

strong ; (long ; 

Anemblem of hope, which to ships doth be- 

A northern nation, once to Kngiand allied, 

Aud the name of the town where Severns 
died ; 

To this add the season, when nature looks 
green ; 

Juno’s messenger—which on earth ne’er was 
seen ; 

The city in which great Virgil was born ; 

The name ofa fruit surroggged with thorn; 

A day set apart tor wereld pray’r ; 2 







A month that wiil number tife tenth in 
the year; ints 5 
With a neat little ins#umeut us’d by the 


The initials united, will prave to your mind, 

Lhe name of a FAIR ONE, that’s geutie and 
kind ; 

Who is cheerful and pleasant, good natur’d 
and pay, *™ 

And every way graceful and charming as 


May. 
JUVENIS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


IMPROMPTUq@ - 
Addressed toa little Girl, on kearing ber read the fal- 
lowing beautiful Extract from the Ecoyouy 
of Human Lire, 


WOMAN. 


Givf_ear, fair daughter of love, to the 
instructions of prudence, and let the pre- 
cepts of truth sink deep in thy heart; so 
shall the charms of thy mind, add lustre to 
the elegance of thy form, and thy beauty, 
like the rose it reséubleth, shall iain its 
sweetness when its bloom is withered, 


LITTLE charming maid give ear, 
All advice of pradence hear; 
keep truth’s precepts in thy breast, 
Youth and age shal then be blest. 
When the bloom of beauty gay, 
Is ia radiant full display, 

Let enchanting meekness grace, 
Serapi: form and angel face. 

On thee then will heav’n bestow 
New and lasting charms enow. 


B. W. 





